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HILE Kentucky is at work trying to improve its 

educational standards and to raise its educational 
rank among the states (see American Child for December ) 
and discussing the advisability of raising its compulsory 
school age to 17 years, Pennsylvania's compulsory attendance 
law, which requires attendance to 17 except for children 
16 and legally employed, has been under attack in Phila- 
delphia. Criticism of policies and methods adopted in the 
Philadelphia schools, in an effort to meet the needs of all 
children, has been brewing for some months and developed 
into a public controversy of sizeable proportions when two 
judges recently joined the attack on the city school pro- 
gram. According to the judges, the problem of non- 
academic students and the slow learners in the high schools 
is the result of raising the compulsory school age from 14 
to 17 and they advocated dropping the compulsory attend- 
ance age back to 14 and turning out into the labor market 
the children who are not qualified for the regular academic 
work of the high schools. Although the judges won little 
support from responsible citizens for a return to a 14 year 
standard of compulsory education, their attack inevitably 
added to the confusion in the minds of the general public 
as to how the problem of educating all children of high 
school age could and should be solved. 

In Philadelphia, a genuine attempt has been made to 
meet the wide range of abilities and interests which char- 
acterizes the high school population of today. The enor- 
mous increase in high school enrollment during the past 
few decades has completely changed the composition of 
the high. school student body throughout the country. 
There were no curriculum problems when the majority 


4 of students in high school were preparing for college, but 


the curriculum problems became acute when this pattern 
was reversed and the students who go to work from high 
school and not to college became the majority. This change 
is the result of the American democratic concept of free 
education, and of economic progress, both of which have 
contributed to a rising standard of education for the popu- 
lation as a whole. To lower the school attendance age to 
14 or to adhere to an academic curriculum and fail the 
large majority of students who are not qualified for college 


| work would reverse democratic progress in education. An 
_ 8th grade education has become a completely inadequate 
_ standard and it is nothing short of defeatism to say that 
_ America is not capable of devising educational programs 


| above the elementary school level which will provide all 


: young people with four additional years of education of a 


_ kind that will help them to develop into reasonably intel- 
] ligent and mature workers and citizens. The student of 


average or even limited mental ability can acquire useful 
knowledge and skills and learn to carry his responsibilities 
as a citizen even though he can not master college prepara- 
tory English, foreign languages, algebra, scientific formulae 
or history dates. 

Vocational education meets the needs of some of these 
students but the majority fall between those who have 
specific aptitudes for some type of vocational training and 
those who are qualified for college preparatory work. As the 
schools make more effort to deal with the educational needs 
of this large middle group—an undertaking which is par- 
ticularly difficult in large city school systems because of the 
numbers involved—it is essential that the public have an 
adequate understanding of the problems and the methods 
by which the schools are trying to meet it. Educating all 
our young people of high school age according to their 
needs and capacities inevitably takes more dollars than 
putting them all through the same educational mill and 
tossing out the misfits into the labor market. The public 
must realize this as they will be called upon to supply the 
dollars. Teachers and parents must understand the need for 
differentiated programs in order to cooperate in making 
them successful and to assist the public at large to under- 
stand them. 

Which is more costly in the long run—letting children 
fail the same grades over and over until they reach 16 and 
then turning them loose completely unprepared — and in 
many cases with feelings of frustration and defeat—to make 
their way in the world the best way they can, or providing 
programs geared to their speed and ability in which they 
can move along and develop to the limit of their capacities? 
It is the latter and more constructive approach which the 
Philadelphia schools have endeavored to implement so that 
students could be helped to progress and develop instead 
of being held behind rigid grade barriers until they leave 
as failures. Students are grouped by chronological age, 
rather than by grades, and efforts are made to adjust pro- 
grams to levels of student ability. This has given rise to 
criticism both within and without the school system which 
has become more vocal since the end of the war—and which 
the judges touched off in their public attack—because de- 
creased employment opportunities for young people are 
beginning to show in increased enrollments. In December, 
1943, there were 22,000 16 and 17 year olds employed 
full time in Philadelphia and in December 1947 there 
were 9,792. The high school population rose from 39,700 
in 1935 to 52,500 in 1940 as a result both of higher com- 
pulsory age requirements and of lack of jobs, fell during 

(Continued on page 3) 
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- ANSWERS FOR PARENTS 


TATE groups, working on upward revisions of child 
S labor laws, find that extensive educational work with 
the general public is needed. Parents, thinking about the 
odd jobs or the summer work their children have done, are 
often among the “doubters’’ about the wisdom of higher 
standards for fear that wholesome work will be prohibited 
and children will hang around the streets and become 
juvenile delinquents. } 

In a letter to a state committee promoting a 16 year child 
labor law for full-time work, a mother of five children 
recently wrote: 


I do not believe in “sweatshops” or in permitting children 
to neglect school for work or in over-working beyond their 
strength. I do believe if these laws are passed and enforced that 
delinquency will increase in proportion to the idle youngsters, 
and if they are not enforced you are teaching the younger gen- 
eration to disregard all laws. 

May I ask why a boy of 16 or 17 is too young to work and 
yet a boy of 17 or 18 is old enough to go to war, face all kinds 
of hardships and unlimited hours of work, on a do or die basis? 
Can’t we as parents find employment for these boys to make 
them rugged and ready for the years ahead? Last summer, the 
boy, then 14, tried to get work. He is a big boy 5’8 inches tall 
and weighs over 150 lbs. He got a job, but when he went for 
the certificate the Superintendent refused because the regular 
hours at that particular time were 49 per week. He could have 
made, at easy work, about $300 last summer and kept him off the 
streets. As it was he spent his paper money profits waiting for 
the bus to bring papers and hanging around with the “gang.” 

This letter is typical of the misunderstandings that arise 
when amendments to child labor laws are proposed. There 
is nothing in the proposed amendments in this state bill 
that says a child 16 or 17 cannot work—or a child of 14 
or 15 for that matter when the work is done outside of 
school hours or during summer vacations. All the amend- 
ments propose is to regulate the work of children under 18 
for their own protection, such as requiring employment 
certificates under 18 to show that children are of legal age 
for employment and to keep them from taking hazardous 
employment prohibited by law under 18, and limitations 
on daily and weekly hours of work and on night work as 
health protection measures. Regulating employment under 
18 is an entirely different matter from prohibiting boys and 
gitls from working until they are 18. Nobody proposes 
such a prohibition in any state or federal law. 

- Regulation is necessary, however, for the protection of 
children can not be left entirely to the discretion of parents. 
Some are wise in what they permit their children to do and 


others are not; minimum regulations governing commercial 
employment are therefore essential for the good of all chil- 
dren. Such regulations do not apply to children who do 
work at home for their parents, and, unfortunately, they 
do not usually apply to agricultural or domestic employ- 
ment on a commercial basis. Keeping children in school 
to 16 is a desirable educational objective but laws have to 
require it to get all parents to conform to it. A 14 year age 
limit for commercial employment outside of school hours 
and in summer vacations 1s a necessary minimum to prevent 
children of younger ages from being exploited by unscru- 
pulous employers if their parents are not wise enough to 
prevent it. Their hours must be regulated, even though 
hour limitations occasionally prevent a child from getting 
the job he wants, for the right to employ children unlimited 
hours cannot be given to employers nor left to the discre- 
tion of parents. 

‘My child’s jobs have been good for him and he has 
worked full time every summer since he was 12 years old,” 
therefore may not be a safe generalization as to what is 
good for all the children in the state. Parents need to think 
in terms of what happens to other people’s children under 
laws that do not give them adequate protection. 


FACTORS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT 


HE low birth figures of the 1930 decade are frequently 

cited as the chief factor in the decrease in high school 
enrollment since 1940. It is true that the decrease in number 
of births during the depression years reduced the number 
of high school age children (14 through 17) in the popu- 
lation from the previous high of 9,984,805 in 1932 to 
9,720,419 in 1940 and to 8,689,000 in 1947. The pro- 
jected 1950 figure is still lower—8,424,659. 

This actual reduction of more than a million children of 
high school age in the population between 1940 and 1947 
could account numerically for the lost high school enroll- 
ment of the war years and the two subsequent years of 1946 
and 1947. But the zumber of children of high school age 
has not by any means been the sole factor accounting for 
number and percentage of this age group enrolled in school 
for the past 27 years. Economic and social progress, advanc- 
ing educational standards resulting from this progress and 
compulsory education laws to spur the advance were im- 
portant factors in increasing the percentage of high school 
age children enrolled in high school from 32% in 1920 
to 51% in 1930. Between 1930 and 1940, the percentage 
enrolled rose steadily until it reached its highest point— 
73% —in 1940. The high school age figures remained ap- 
proximately the same during this period as they did not 
begin to fall until 1940 and this 1940 decrease did not 
change the upward trend in the percentage enrolled that 
year. The percentage enrolled began to fall in 1942 and 
by 1944 it had gone down to 65%. In 1946 it rose again 
to 68%, though the high school age group by then was 
nearly a million lower than in 1940. The probabilities are 
that the percentage enrolled will continue to go up while 
the number of children 14 through 17 years of age in the 
population continues to go down. The high birth registra- 
tions of the 1940 decade will not bring the high school age 
population back to the 1940 figures until 1956. 
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Two things seem to be clear from this: it was school 
leaving for full-time employment rather than the decreas- 
ing size of the high school population which brought the 
percentage of enrollment down during the war years; and 
it is reduction in employment opportunities for the 14 to 
18 year old group which is. bringing the percentage enrolled 
up again. The question is, how high will it go? In the best 
year—1940—nearly 30% of the high school age population 
were out of school.-Will that record be improved in the 
future? If children of 16 and 17 find less and less oppor- 
tunity for full-time employment because employers want 
high school graduates, a higher proportion of them may 
become convinced of the necessity of completing high 
school. But the chances are that until the schools do more 
to hold the incipient school leavers, through development 
of educational programs adapted to their individual needs, 
the proportion of the high school age group enrolled in 
school will not go much beyond the 1940 figure. The best 
years to make progress in revising curricula are the years 
immediately ahead when the number of high school .age 
children in the population is at its lowest point. The schools 
are already concerned as to how they can equip themselves 
with teachers and school buildings to take care of the high 
school age group when the number rises from 814 million 
to 10 or 12 million in another 10 years. Unless individual- 
ized methods are developed before then, individual needs 
are likely to be lost again in the mass problem. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION— 

INCLUSIVE OR EXCLUSIVE? 

(Continued from page 1) 

the war when jobs were plentiful, and is now back to 
44,000. This increase inevitably produces an increase in the 
number of non-academic students who cannot do regular 
high school work since it is thesé students who are usually 
the first to leave for jobs if they can get them. Complaints 
that students are passed along under the chronological age 
system of placement who can not or will not work, and 
that graduation from high school no longer means any- 
thing as students are not required to meet any standards, 
come from teachers harassed by oversize classes and by lack 
of facilities for individualized programs, and from those 
among the general public who fail to realize that the trouble 
lies, not with the educational objective, but with insufficient 
funds for full implementation of the objective. 

The problem of retarded students in the schools of large 
Northern cities has been greatly increased by in-migrations 
from the South which were stimulated by war employment 
but which will undoubtedly continue on a large scale. One 
of the most effective arguments in the wealthier states for 
federal aid to education, to which some of these states object 
because they would be taxed to raise the standard of edu- 
cation in the Southern states, is that migration brings large 
numbers of inadequately prepared children from the South 
into their schools. Obviously children 14 to 17 years of age, 
who are retarded through no fault of their own, should 
not be placed in classes with 7 and 8 year old children. To 
group them in remedial classes by age and to provide spe- 
cial instruction is the only answer and it is a costly answer 
for the cities to which these children come. 

The Philadelphia schools need more money to carry 


out their program of educating all children of high school 
age up to the limit of their ability, not a return to a system 
of secondary school education for which only a select few 
are qualified. A Special Committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation, which was appointed to study criticisms of the place- 
ment policy and which held open hearings to bring out 
all points of view, outlined the following needs for suc- 
cessful operation of the program in its Report to the Board 
which was approved last November, all of which require 
more funds: 


a. More teachers for regular and remedial classes. The financial 
statements of the Board of Public Education published De- 
cember 1, 1944, and December 5, 1946, pointed out as one 
of the significant needs of the schools a reduction in class 
size. 

b. An adjustment teacher for every elementary and junior high 
school and more than one for larger schools. At present only 
sixty-four schools have adjustment teachers. (There are 222 
public schools in Philadelphia—Ed.’s note.) 

c. An expansion of the testing program. 

d. A reinforcement of the psychological examining service. 

e. Adequate supplies and equipment. 

f. More text and reference books. 

g. Increased and improved building facilities. 

h. Wider use of school buildings. 

i. More adult education. 


The following excerpts from the Committee’s Report 
state the problems and the solutions which are sought: 


It will have to be realized that the picture has changed defi- 
nitely in the American high school. This does not mean that 
adequate knowledge of subject matter is unimportant, or that 
academic curriculums have been abandoned, or that there is not 
need for including an academic preparatory education for thou- 
sands of our youth. It does mean, however, that all youth and 
especially the thousands of non-academic youth require a kind 
of education very different from that for which a large propor- 
tion of high school teachers and administrators were trained. 
However, it is heartening that so many have made the necessary 
adjustments as evidenced by the developments in broadening the 
high school curriculums so extensively in our own and thousands 
of other high schools throughout the whole country. 


Indication of this broadening of program in the secondary 
schools of Philadelphia is found in many activities and pro- 
cedures. Some of these are (1) the school-work program, (2) 
education for home and family living, (3) programs of general 
education, (4) distributive education, (5) objective testing and 
self-appraisal programs, (6) parallel classes, with groups ros- 
tered for the same subject to different teachers at the same time 
and with adjustments being made in such a way that one will 
carry on an accelerated program and the other a program based 
on immediate practical experiences, and (7) ability grouping, 
in which subjects are offered at higher or lower levels of speed 
and difficulty and in which pupils are assigned to one group 
or the other according to ability not necessarily determined by 
intelligence quotient. 


But much remains yet to be done. Basic to further progress is 
the adaptation of state certification requirements and through this 
adaptation the broadening of the kind of teacher preparation 
offered in colleges. In-service courses should be developed to 
assist teachers in meeting the demands made upon them * this 
newer type of work. 


It is the judgment of your Committee that the difficulties en- 
countered in pupil placement, and the criticisms which have re- 
sulted from these difficulties, are not due S peaarnnit to the philos- 
ophy and method of placement, but chiefly to the lack of person- 
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nel and facilities. Better work could be done in the Philadelphia 
school system if we had smaller classes, more remedial and 
adjustment teachers, and adequate facilities in the way of build- 
ings, supplies, text and reference books, and equipment. But it 
must be realized that the Board of Education is limited in the 
amount of money that it can spend for these purposes. The 
Committee believes that gradual progress is being made in the 
improvement of our school system, but the solution of such 
major problems as we are discussing in this report depends 
fundamentally on securing more adequate financial resources to 
meet the needs involved in personnel, buildings, and equipment. 
While we push forward to make whatever progress we can, we 
must at the same time drive vigorously and with determination 
towards securing the necessary financial support. It must be 
realized by all who are interested in the efficient education of 
our children that more money for the school is essential. 


The Committee believes that there has been, both within and 
without the schools, a lack of appreciation of the objectives of the 
school system and of the changed conditions which must be met 
when the school system is faced with providing universal edu- 
catic 1. Improvements in the school system will come, not from 
a return to the old system which strives to make every pupil, 
no matter what his intellectual capacity, conform to certain 
grades or leave school, but will come from a clearer understand- 
ing of the problem now facing the schools on the part of the 
whole school personnel and the parents and a willingness on 
the part of the public generally to provide the necessary addi- 
tional funds. 


The Public Education and Child Labor Association, a 
private agency devoted to the interests of Pennsylvania’s 
children in school and at work, which supports the program 
of universal education the Board of Public Education has 
been endeavoring to provide in the Philadelphia schools, 
said in a statement at one of the open hearings before the 
Special Committee: 


A large segment of our present secondary school youngsters 
do not have the abilities required to master most of the subjects 
necessary for college entrance nor should they waste their time 
in fruitless attempts to do so. They have other abilities, voca- 
tionally and socially important, which the high school should 
be developing. The challenge of the modern high school is to 
explore and use visual education methods, work experience, and 
community facilities and agencies in a manner undreamed of by 
the high school of yesterday. The traditional academic high 
schools to which we commonly ascribe the word ‘“‘best,” are 
doing the easiest of all teaching jobs. The high schools which 
really deserve our accolades are those which develop the staff 
and curricular differentiation required to serve the children of 
all of the people. . . . The Public Education and Child Labor 
Association urges the Board of Public Education to include in 
its final recommendations on this whole controversy a clear 
statement to the community that the Board of Superintendents 
and the teachers cannot do the job which the community has 
required of them with the funds now available. 


The Association, after careful study of the issues, of the 
charges that the Report of the Special Committee is a ‘‘white- 
wash”’ and of the demands for a school probe, has gone on 
record that a probe is neither necessary nor justified: 


No person or organization in close touch with our develop- 
ing school problems is surprised that the lid has blown off. 
For years, the community has been warned that the continued 
pursuit of a pinchpenny policy would prove serious. Now that 
the inevitable has happened we had better face facts instead of 
lopping off heads. 


The request for a probe is apparently based on the conviction 


ge son 


that only those young people who have academic competence 
should be retained in the secondary school. If this supposition 
is justified, then the issue really boils down to whether public 
education should be for a favored few or for all. This question 
cuts into the whole concept of the purposes of education in a 
democracy. It is the Association’s judgment that the great ma- 
jority of Americans have long since made the decision in favor 
of providing every child with at least twelve years of guided 
activity before he launches out on his own. 

Such a decision does not mean that high and low ability 
pupils must all follow the same curriculum, be held to the same 
standards, or be taught with similar methods. As a matter of 
fact, wide differentiation is absolutely essential. We do not have 
enough of it. There are a whole host of problems in our schools, 
in large part, because the community has failed to provide the 
professionals with the necessary money to do the job. 

There are many excellent things about our schools, many 
average things, and many weaknesses. In correcting the bad, we 
have a responsibility to preserve the good. 

This seems to be the essence of the matter. The situation 
is one which confronts all secondary schools—and the tax 
paying public—and one which is particularly acute in the 
overcrowded schools of the large cities. States like Ken- 
tucky would do well to think what they can do to meet the 
educational needs of children under 16 before they raise 
the compulsory education age to 17. States like Pennsyl- 
vania, which have the funds to adapt secondary education 
to the needs of all children of high school age, should move 
forward by making the funds available and forestall the 
danger of being stampeded into a retreat. 


AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC. 


NEW national organization, the American Parents 
Committee, Inc., has been formed to champion the 
cause of American children, locally and nationally. 

A non-profit, public-service organization, the American 
Parents Committee will (1) assemble, study and dissemi- 
nate nationwide information on the health, welfare, and 
educational needs of American children; (2) support 
through special subcommittees, federal legislation “to get 
a better deal for children from Uncle Sam,” and (3) assist 
local parents groups to work for better conditions for 
children. 

The APC’s 1948-program includes: passage of the Na- 
tional School Health Services Bill; adequate appropriation 
for the National School Lunch Program; cooperation with 
other organizations in pressing for federal aid to educa- 
tion; work on behalf of needy migrant children in migrant 
farm worker families, in cooperation with the recently or- 
ganized National Citizen’s Council on Migrant Labor. 

The officers of the APC are: Chairman, George J. Hecht, 
Publisher of Parents’ Magazine; Vice-Chairmen, Dr. Henry 
Noble MacCracken, former President of Vassar College; 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, author and educator; Walt 
Disney, motion picture producer; and Dr. Robert L. John- 
son, President, Temple University; Treasurer, Harold A. 
Rich, Vice-President, Chase National Bank; Secretary, Mel- 
vyn Gordon Lowenstein, Attorney, Secretary, The Par- 
ents’ Institute, Inc. and Secretary, the Babe Ruth Founda- 
tion. 

The Washington offices of the APC are at 300 B Street, 
S.E., and the New York City offices are at 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue. 





